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revenue and reputation, if such things happened,
and the head-masters and masters would root out
such evils at any cost. If the playing of games
resulted in this veritable delirium of excitement,
they would no more permit it than they would
countenance the taking of dangerous stitimlants
by the boys. They would consider the two on
the same plane of harm fulness.

One must add, in this connection, that games as
played in America are not more diflieult, nor are
the points to be decided nicer, than in English
games. An illustration of how we in America
try to obviate all possible causes for dispute is
found in the fact that the butter is not out now,
if he is caught off the bat by the catcher, nt our
game of base-ball. It was difficult to decide
whether it was the snap of the catcher's gloves,
or some like-sounding noise, or the actual contact
of the swift ball and the bat; hence the change.
But at cricket there is even a more subtle point
still left to the judgment of the umpire. Indeed,
this latter is worthy of emphasis because it stands
quite alone, I believe, as being the only question,
not of fact but of hypothesis, left to the decision
of an umpire in any game now played. The point
in question is known to cricketers as "leg-be*
fore-wicket/' Here the umpire is called upon to
decide whether a ball pitched at a certain spot